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How Can We Control 


Organized Crime? 
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In recent months the Kefauver Committee of the United States Senate 
has been investigating organized crime in America. Organized crime has 
links to political activity throughout the nation. Some of the directing 
elements in these crime rings seem to operate from the Chicago area. 
The activities of organized crime groups in Chicago and Cook County 
surrounding it have always brought national headlines. Many Americans 
would like to know how dangerous these activities are and the difficulties 
in controlling organized crime. Today's Rounp Taste discusses the prob- 
lem of how organized crime can be controlled and presents, as partic- 
ipants, the two candidates for sheriff of Cook County. One of these two 
candidates will have the responsibility for controlling organized crime in 
the Chicago area. 


* 


Mr. Esy: The eyes of the entire nation are on the city of Chicago and 
what it does about crime. The election of its county sheriff is interesting 
everyone. Papers throughout the whole nation are writing stories about 
this election; and we in Chicago are naturally concerned about this elec- 
tion too. Consequently, we are interested in bringing this discussion to 
you—a discussion of this election upon which the eyes of the whole 
nation are focused. 

Before we discuss the election it might be proper for us to understand 
a little about the office of county sheriff. We have the two candidates for 
this office here with us. They know more about it, perhaps, than any 
other persons. Tell us a little about the responsibility of this office and 
what.a man would do who is in this office. 


Mr. Gizpert: The sheriff’s office is comprised of about eight hundred 
and seventy men. The sheriff has charge of the county jail, of the number 
of guards there. He has charge of the county building. He has charge of 
the policing of the county highways and the county forest preserves. 
He also has one hundred and twenty men who are assigned as policemen. 
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They make up that group of men who do the policing of the county. 
He also has process-servers and men assigned to the different court- 
rooms. He is responsible for the maintenance and the upkeep of the 
county jail and also of the county building. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, he has quite a responsible job in regard to © 
law enforcement? 


Mr. Giipert: Yes. 


Mr. Bass: I agree with that. It is a very definite and a very important 
job. Of the 969 square miles of territory in Cook County, 400 of those 
miles lie in unincorporated areas where the sheriff's office is the only 
policing agency. If there is to be law enforcement in those 400 square 
miles of territory, it devolves upon the sheriff to provide it. With his 
county highway police and the squad cars available to him, it is his 
responsibility to see that the law is enforced and that crime is slashed in 
all those 400 miles. 

In addition to that, the sheriff is chief law-enforcement officer for Cook 
County. He has the right, the obligation, and the duty, if you please, to 
intervene in the event that any of the other law-enforcement agencies in 
the county break down or if he anticipates that they are about to do so. 
He is the chief law-enforcement officer; and, with the limited forces at 
his command, it is a terrific responsibility. 


Mr. Esy: Does this office take on any particular responsibility? For 
example, we have been reading census reports that people are moving 
to the suburbs. What is the relation, in other words, between law en- 
forcement in Chicago and in Cook County? Is there a relationship? 


Mr. Gizpert: There is a relationship because of the fact that there is a 
radio program that is carried on that contacts radio stations in the county. 
There is perfect coordination on the part of all the suburban chiefs of 
police and the police in Cook County in the event an emergency arises. 
Then they all cooperate and combine for the purpose of combating any 
crime which may arise or any series of crimes. If an epidemic is preva- 
lent in the county or in the city of Chicago and an emergency arises, 
there is perfect cooperation on the part of the sheriff and all the chiefs of 
police and the police in the different small towns and the city. 


Mr. Esy: I do not want to press this, but why all this excitement about 
the office? Why should it take on national interest? 
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Mr. Bass: I would like to speak on that. The office has assumed a ter- 
rific importance and has got terrific publicity because of a number of 
factors. In the first place, the great newspapers of the metropolitan area 
of Chicago have directed constant attention to the importance of the 
office and of the necessity of electing to the office of sheriff a man who 
can do the job—a man who has the capabilities for that job. 

Additional attention has been directed to it by virtue of the fact that a 
national magazine a short time ago told the story of Cook County and 
told the story of the crime and political affiliations which are in existence 
in this county at the present time. There was recently published a book, 
Chicago Confidential,” which-also told the story. And, finally, the 
Kefauver Committee, a senatorial committee under the control of a 
Democrat, entered the county to make its investigations here, which indi- 
cated to a great many people that something was seriously amiss and 
that additional attention was necessary to the problem and that that 
was not available here in the existing facilities. 


Mg. Expy: I do not want to differ with you, but there is one point which 
I would like to bring in and have Mr. Gilbert’s comment. One would 
think, in an election campaign, as if all history began with that cam- 
paign. I doubt whether it does. A teacher would certainly not neglect the 
fact that there have been other sheriffs and other political officers. By the 
way, who is the sheriff now? 


Mk. Gixpert: The sheriff now is Elmer Walsh; and he is a Republican. 
The press, four years ago, indorsed him and eulogized him for his con- 
duct in that office; but, in the past two and a half or three years, they 
have been criticizing him because of the fact that the moral fiber of his 
organization has broken down. It has been necessary for the state’s attor- 
ney’s office to take over and do the policing of the county. This resulted 
in a number of raids’ being conducted in which six or seven hundred 
slot machines were taken in by the state’s attorney’s office. 


Mr. Bass: It is interesting, in that connection, to note that Sheriff 
Walsh has seized four or five times as many slot machines as did his 
Democratic predecessor in office. Since Mr. Walsh is not a candidate 
now, however, and since Captain Gilbert and I are, I think that the 
important thing is what we plan to do about the office. 


1 Lee Mortimer and Jack Lait, Chicago Confidential (New York: Crown Publishers, 1950). 
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Mr. Eny: Yes. I assure you that we will cover that. I was only inter-_ 
ested in this sense: You two are the Republican and the Democratic 
candidates, respectively. I would ask whether this issue of crime is un- 
related to political organizations. My impression is that it is, that it is a 
problem which is current, irrespective of who is in power. Is that right? . 


Mr. Bass: That is right; that is very definitely so. The man elected to 
public office, either as state’s attorney or as sheriff, cannot afford the lux- 
ury of indulging his political beliefs at the expense of the citizens who 
elect him to that office. I have stated on many occasions that I will make 
every effort to cooperate with all the law-enforcement agencies in Cools i 
County, regardless of their political complexion. 


Mr. Gixpert: In that connection it is absolutely necessary that all the — 
law-enforcing agencies—civic organizations, chiefs of police, the judi- 
ciary—combine and stand shoulder to shoulder on the side of law and 
order, because it is necessary for that kind of an all-out fight. 

It is just no one group’s duty; it is the duty of all. The citizenry have 
to be aroused; they have to stand shoulder to shoulder on the side of law 
and order to eliminate and eradicate an evil which may exist in any 
respect, either in the county or in the city. That is what has to be done. 
There cannot be any subterfuge used on the part of high-priced lawyers 
who go in before a judge and, on some pretense or other, make a motion 
to suppress the case and by some miscarriage of justice assist the group 
who may be carrying on this illegitimate racket, you might say. 

Now, if that is done on the part of everybody, there is no question but 
that righteousness will assert itself and arise and that, under no circum- 
stances, can this evil continue. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, you are saying that this is a continuous 
problem and that it is not a problem primarily which exists just before 
an election campaign. 


Mr. Bass: It is a continuous problem, and it has continued for a long 
time. It is unfortunate that the public sentiment has not been aroused 
and has not given the attention to it that the problem perhaps deserves. 

I have said, all through my campaign, that no corrupt political 
machine can prevail against an aroused public opinion, and I believe that 
that applies to a crime situation as well. When the people are thorough- 
ly aroused and fully informed on the existence of an alliance between 
crime and politics, as I think they have been in this campaign, they will 
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rise in their wrath and make the changes which are necessary to correct 
that situation. 


Mr. Esy: I am going to interrupt before we get into the alliances. I 
think that the people who are listening would like to know something 
about the nature of organized crime not only in Chicago but in the com- 
munity. Captain Gilbert, how big is organized crime? Who belongs to it? 


Mr. Girsert: I would say that there are ten firms in the city of Chicago 
which manufacture slot machines which are sold throughout the United 
States. There are forty-three states in which it is illegal to operate them. 
There are four states in which they are semilegal; and there is one state 
in which they are legal. Now this shipping of slot machines to different 
parts of the country and the fact that it is legal to manufacture them in 


| the city of Chicago is the problem. Some national law ought to be enacted 


for the purpose of preventing shipment across state lines, and a law 
ought to be enacted to stop their being made altogether. 


Mr. Expy: Mr. Babb. 
Mg. Bass: I do not want to interrupt until the captain is finished. 
Mk. Esy: Go ahead. He can continue later. 


Mk. Bass: I would like to say that when I think of organized crime, I 
immediately think of the syndicate, and I immediately think of the 
revelations which have been made in the past few months about the 
extent and the scope of the operations of that vicious, crime-rotten entity 
which we are all anxious to smash. I think of the fact that it operates, for 
example, on a national scope. I think, for example, of the big-business 
type of operation which it has become. I think of the delegation by the 
syndicate’s top men of the duty of management of the different phases 
of illegal activity in which the syndicate engages—its prostitution, its 


-_ gambling, its vice and corruption of every type. That is what I think of 


as organized crime, and I think that it is operating today on a national 
basis. 


Mr. Esy: That sounds pretty terrible. It almost frightens me as I 
listen. But I rather have a feeling, however, that it supplies what our 
public wants. In other words, many of these services in gambling and 
bookies and so on seem to be a commodity which the public wants. 


Is that right? 
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Mr. Giperr: There is no question about that. Inside the race track it 
is legal to gamble; outside, it is illegal to gamble. 


| Mr. Esy: How is that? 


Mr. Giizert: Well, the press and magazines carry articles on racing. 
Even if there is not a race track within two hundred miles of Chicago, 
they carry the odds, and the daily scratch sheet is a publication which 
has for its purpose the informing of the citizenry as to the races, where 
they are to be conducted, and what the payoffs are. ; 

There are pools for football games and other things which are carried 
on throughout the press. It is my belief that you have to strike at the 
root of evil if you are going to stop gambling. You have to stop it at 
the race track. You have to stop the manufacture of slot machines. You 
have to stop any incentive where there is money that will be able to be 
gathered by this unlawful and this syndicated element. 


Mr. Esy: I have listened very interestedly. You did not mean to imply, 
did you, that, in a sense, a newspaper which publishes the information 
on races and so on is contributing to this national delinquency? 


Mr. Gruzert: There is no question in my mind but that it lends em- 
phasis to the cause. When people read that—and hope beats eternally in 
the breast of every human person, and they figure a dollar or two gam- 
ble—they are liable to be the ones who win that kind of money. There is 
no question in my mind that that has something to do with it. 


Mr. Bass: Placing the two-dollar bet is not the evil which I am inter- 
ested in stamping out. It is what happens when they take that two dollars 
away from that man. What do they do with it? Where do they spend it? 
How do they buy political power? They buy safety; they buy the per- 
mission to perpetuate themselves. It is what they do with the profit out 
of that two-dollar bet which concerns me. 

There has been gambling for thousands of years, and undoubtedly 
there will continue to be gambling for thousands of years. I am not 
interested in breaking up the few friendly card games. I am interested 
in smashing this syndicate which takes the small bettor’s money as well 
as the big bettor’s money and uses that to perpetuate crooked politicians 
and this rotten thing which we know as the syndicate. 


Mr. Esy: We have heard about the syndicate and the implications of 
its relation to politics. Both of you gentlemen, as you went along, indi- 
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cated that if the American public would, in a sense, create the proper 
moral climate, this relationship between organized crime and the polit- 
ical offices would not exist. 

Captain Gilbert, do you agree with Mr. Babb? 


Mr. Girzert: I would say that I am firmly in accord with that. I also 
think of the card games, the Legion posts, the fraternal organizations. 
I think that no law-enforcing agency should invade the sanctity of those 
places. But I am in accord with Mr. Babb that syndicated gambling, the 
thing which goes toward corrupting public officials, that that source of 
revenue can and should be cut down at its source. Let us not leave the 
incentive there for the thing which motivates the conduct of all these 
people—which is money. If that is eliminated, that would help the crime 
problem. 

People talk about Chicago, but crime is prevalent all over the United 
States. The press publicizes the fact that syndicate operations are in 
every large city in the United States. It is not an evil which exists alone 
in Chicago or in Cook County. 


Mr. Bass: I think that the only reason that this evil has been tolerated 
to the extent that it has is because the public does not necessarily associate 
the placing of a small bet or the playing of a slot machine with the syn- 
dicate. If they only knew about the profits which those two devices auto- 
matically extract from the pockets of the people and what is done with 
that money, I think that they would rise up in revolt and would not then 
be willing to tolerate the conditions as we have them today. The slot 
machine is a mechanically exact device. It has been called a “mechanical 
pickpocket,” and it is exactly that! 


Mr. Esy: Do you gentlemen think that the people who place these 
bets are actually interested in law enforcement? Let us put it another 
way. I once expressed it like this: Everybody wants honest government, 
but occasionally people want their traffic tickets fixed. My feeling is that 
you cannot have both. Which is first? 


Mr. Girpert: I say in that connection that the citizenry has to be 
aroused and know what to expect of its officials. If a person who is 
stopped for speeding starts to bribe a police officer, who is underpaid 
and whose salary is not up to what it should be, that is an inducement 
for the officer to do other than his sworn duty. That is one of the things 
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which help to break down the moral fiber of the law. It is just like the 
prohibition era. You are trying to enforce an unpopular law. 

There is another example. Inside the race track it is legal, because 
a certain percentage of that money goes to the coffers of the Treasury, 
under the guise that it is going to help the veterans. By the same token, 
right across the street from that race track, if a man, as Mr. Babb has 
said—a barber, a teamster, or somebody else—makes a two-dollar bet, 
he is arrested and put in jail. Therefore, that breaks down the moral fiber — 
of the law, and it has a tendency to discourage men from doing their 
duty. 


Mr. Bass: A public official, such as a sheriff—and a sheriff in particu- 
lar let me say—cannot afford the luxury of determining which law he 
will enforce and which law he will wink at. If the law is on the statute 
books, then it must be enforced to the best of the ability of the official 
elected to enforce it. It is up to the state legislature to change the law if it 
becomes unpopular or if it becomes unrealistic. 

The situation in which the small bettor is concerned, I think, is largely 
due to the fact that he does desire to gamble, on the one hand, but he 
does not know what is happening to his money, on the other. I think 
that we have enough decent citizens in this community to change this 
entire picture if they realize the use to which their money is being put. 
If they realize that they are perpetuating an evil which keeps them in 
the condition that they now are, I do not think that they would be so 
anxious to bet. They would bet with each other instead of placing their 
bets through one of these syndicate outlets or syndicate inlets. 


Mk. Esy: All of us live in Chicago. It is our home, and we will proba- 
bly continue living here. We hear a lot about Chicago’s reputation. What 
about this alleged reputation which Chicago and Cook County have 
in relation to crime and gambling? 


Mr. Bass: I would like to speak on that. I do not think that Chicago’s 
reputation as the crime center of the world is the fault of the decent 
people in the city of Chicago. I think that it is mighty unfortunate that 
it exists. I love Chicago as much as anyone in this city. It has been good 
to me. I have got an education here; I live here; I intend to raise my 
family here. I am most interested in protecting the reputation of the city 
and in keeping it from being slandered and destroyed by any other person. 


Mk. Gizert: There is no question but that that is the proper attitude. 
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That is the attitude which has been assumed by me and by the men with 
whom I have been associated in the state’s attorney’s office for the last 
eighteen years. 

I say that publicizing the fact that Chicago is the crime center of the 
world is telling about the era during 1932 and 1933 when the World’s 
Fair was here. We were then held in that esteem. But there has since 
been something done on the part of the law-enforcing agencies, on the 
part of the mayor of the city of Chicago, and also by the chief of police 
in this city of Chicago, and by the members of the police department. 
We have eliminated and driven racketeers and gangsters out of Chicago, 
so that at this time in the city of Chicago they cannot point to any place 
where there is any blackjack, dice, or craps being carried on, no sheets 
hanging on the wall. Anything that is done is being done in the like 
nature of a bet being taken over a counter. Now, the big gambling place 
was in Cook County, outside the city, and the slot machines were in the 
county; and that was all under the Republican regime. So, again, I get 
back to the point that it is all the law-enforcing agencies’ duties; it is the 
duty of civic groups, of chiefs of police in the respective towns, and of 
judges. And if they stand shoulder to shoulder, they will eliminate that 
evil. 


Mr. Bass: I do not think that we have to go clear out into the county 
to find situations which deserve to be corrected. The recent develop- 
ments which have occurred up in the Forty-second Ward have pointed 
the finger very carefully to the fact that there are a lot of intolerable situ- 
ations which exist right under our very noses, without our having to 
‘take a drive into the country to find them. We see a situation in which 
a police captain in charge of that area appears before a federal investi- 
gating committee; and after his admissions of his enormous wealth, he 
is suddenly given a twenty-nine-day vacation in which he can prepare a 
written statement on how it all happened. A new captain is sent into 
the area, with instructions to clean it up, which, I understand, he is 
endeavoring to do at this time. 


Mr. Esy: Captain Gilbert, any comment? 


Mr. Girzert: Yes. Chicago is the second largest city in the United 
States, and it is really a liberal city to the point that there are a million 
visitors who come to the city every year. There are restaurants, and there 
are taverns, and the law is being enforced as to the time that they are to 
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close. There is no gambling in that area. There is some complaint about 
B-girls; and there is some complaint about other acts being carried on 
over there in violation of the law. But civic organizations, the Crime 
Commission, the press, and everybody else, and the records in the Chi- 
cago Police Department, show that Chicago is in a better condition now 
and that its crime has been reduced 75 per cent. Of course, in a big city 
like Chicago you will find some evil of that kind existing, but none in 
an organized way. 


Mr. Esy: Now I want to be quite careful, gentlemen, in the sense that 


we are not debating and discussing Chicago; we are discussing the office 
of sheriff of Cook County. 


Mr. Bass: In that very area which I was discussing a moment ago and 
which seems to have been given a clean bill of health by Captain Gilbert, 
I would like to point out that these very visitors who come to Chicago 
and bring prosperity to Chicago as part of their convention activity 
threw the spotlight on that area by the fact that a number of these 
visitors were beaten and assaulted in one of these honky-tonk taverns 
in that very area. That was the subject of a grand jury investigation; 
and, as is the custom with Cook County grand jury investigations, it 
resulted in no convictions of anyone. The proprietors of the tavern were 
given a mild slap on the wrist, and the citizens who were beaten, visitors 
to our city from other parts of the United States, certainly took back to 
their home city no favorable impression of this great city of ours. 


Mr. Gixzert: Mr. Babb knows full well, being a lawyer, that you have 
to have somebody to testify when a crime has been committed or when . 
there is a violation of the law. The grand jury did its duty. It functioned 
properly and returned an indictment. The trial was set. The men whom 
this crime was committed against refused to come back to the state of 
Illinois and refused to return to Cook County to go before the jury to 
testify. There was no other procedure to be followed except that pro- 
cedure of dismissal. 


Mr. Expy: Just a minute, gentlemen. This point of Captain Gilbert’s 
interests me very much. You mean to say that people would not testify, 
would not “come through”? If the enforcement of the law is dependent 
upon the testimony of the person, why do they not testify? 


Mr. Giipert: Our experience has been that you have to have every- 
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body stand. As I said before, when any violent act or any crime is com- 
mitted against a person, it is his duty to testify both before the grand 
jury and before the parent jury. He has to come in; and all the arresting 
officer, all the state’s attorney, can do is to present the evidence; that is all. 


Mr. Bass: The people in this particular case returned here from the 
East Coast and testified at one time. But the case was continued, and, 
when they did not come back again, the case was thrown out of court— 
an old Chicago custom. 


Mr. Esy: I am going to interrupt at this time, because I think that our 
point has been made. There are several other things which I would like 
to bring up before we conclude and which loom out of the discussion 
so far. We have covered what is the cause, and we have talked back and 
forth in regard to the temptations of money and the temptations of the 
public. But I am particularly interested in understanding how this organ- 
ized crime about which we have talked can be controlled. 


Mr. Gixpert: I would say that, as the head of whatever department, 
and when I am elected sheriff that, as sheriff of this county, I will be the 
trail-blazer and the pathfinder and show the way that it can be done. 
It can be done by the organization that you build up; the key men that 
you put into key spots and vest authority in; by prevailing upon the 
chiefs of police and the police departments in the respective towns; by 
prevailing upon the judiciary; and, as I said, by alerting the business 
people to the evils that exist; and by working and showing, as an ex- 
ample as the head of your organization. And that will be conveyed down 
all through the rank and file of your organization. You will be able to 
eliminate an evil so easily that within three months the thing can 
be taken out, because, when they know that they cannot operate, organ- 
ized crime will be stopped. 


Mr. Bass: My opinion of the cause of the continuation of organized 
crime and the success of organized crime is the fact that there is no 
punishment. Merely arresting a few of these hoods is not a deterrent to 
crime. The only thing which operates to deter them in their continued 
operations is convictions. To do that you present evidence, and you will 
get convictions. There is not a lawyer in the world clever enough to beat 
a right case if it is properly presented. The recent October grand jury 
here in Cook County has requested a special investigation and a special 
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prosecutor to investigate the situation which exists in our community. 

I can point out to you two states in which it is common gossip and 
common knowledge that, when you commit a crime, you are punished 
and quickly. Those are the two states of lowa and Michigan, where there 
is no question about it. When you commit a crime in Michigan, you can 
be on trial the second day after, and the convictions stand up. 

You cannot just stop this thing by arresting these hoods and tossing 
them in jail for a night and then letting them go free. 


Mr. Esy: May I ask you a question to clear one thing up in my mind? 
What about this problem of testimony? What about this problem of 
seeing things through? You did not make that quite clear for me. 


Mr. Bass: Testimony is the evidence presented by an eyewitness to a 
crime or by a witness who knows something about the crime and can 
present proper evidence. Evidence comes from a proper investigation of 
the case and a proper preparation of the case. If that is lacking, the case 
is a failure before the jury is selected. Then, you might just as well forget 
the whole thing. Conviction is obtained on sound evidence. 


Mr. Giupert: The statutes are clearly defined by the legislature which 
created those statutes. In every one of those cases there has been the limit 
fine; and in every one of those arrests the limit fine. Because of the fact 
that you are vested with authority, you cannot be divested of a conscience, 
because the law as the law is on the statute book. You have no right to 
invade the sanctity of anybody and arrest that man just because you see 
him on the street. He has to violate a law. The Bill of Rights throws the 
same cloak of protection around him as it does you, despite the fact that 
he may be a gangster, an ex-convict, or somebody else. And you have got 
to know that he has violated some law. You have got to make that arrest, 
and you have got to present that evidence. That is what you have got to 
do. Now, in all these arrests that have been made evidence has been pre- 
sented, and the limit fine has been obtained in every one of those cases. 


Mr. Bass: What cases are these now? 


Mr. Giipert: Every slot-machine case that there has been an arrest 
in—every one of those cases. 


Mr. Bass: I did not know that we were talking about slot machines. 
I thought that we were talking about syndicated vice. 


Mr. Gizert: Syndicated vice, any arrest that has been made. And 
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under no set of circumstances has there been any of these cases where the 
evidence has not been presented, and then the juries have a function 
to act. 


Mr. Ezy: Now, again, we are at a point where we are assuming a tit- 
for-tat. In order to help our audience in the brief time which we have left, 
I would like to hear from both of you some further discussion in regard 
with what you can do to prevent organized crime—what you can do not 
only from the legal aspect but in regard to the over-all possibilities. 


Mr. Bass: I have said that one of the greatest deterrents to crime is an 
organized and aroused public. I would like to consider that, when I am 
elected sheriff of Cook County, I will have four million deputies in Cook 
County, assisting me by their voice in the force of public opinion. I am 
going to keep the newspapers fully advised and informed on everything 
that we are doing to strike at organized crime, and I want those people 
with me 100 per cent of the time. Together we can do the job. 


Mr. Gizpert: Exactly as I said, cooperation on the part of everybody— 
the judiciary, the press, and everything else—is needed. And that is what 
has got to be done to correct this evil. 


Mr. Ezy: Now, ladies and gentlemen, I hope that in the next couple of 
days you can act on what you have learned today. You are going to have 
a chance on election day. 
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The People Say... 


The following letters are representative of the views and comments of Rounp 
Taste listeners who wrote about the discussion of “Political Apathy in America,” 


broadcast October 29, 1950. 


Can’t Believe Heard Right 


The only reason that I am sending 
for the printed pamphlet is that I can’t 
believe that I heard aright. If I under- 
stand him correctly, the gentleman who 
argued that it did not matter whether 
or not people voted made the most asi- 
nine remarks which I have ever heard 
from a supposedly intelligent person. 

Were it not for the fact that millions 
of good American citizens would be 
hurt, it might be a good thing for this 
man to wake up some morning to find 
that life was no longer pleasant and 
that no one cared about his welfare. 
Provided, of course, that such a super- 
ficial thinker could ever understand 
why our American way of life had 
vanished, 

We had a governor in this state who 
did not think that the people were 
intelligent enough to vote on referen- 
dums. He is no longer governor. When 
the people become too lazy and self- 
centered to know or care about politics 
in this country, we are on the way to 
losing our freedom. Anyone who thinks 
it can’t happen here does not think.— 
A listener from Olympia, Washington. 


Breathe Sanity 


I would consider myself irresponsible 
if I did not take this opportunity to 
voice my gladness for what you are 
doing, as exemplified in today’s pro- 
gram. Much of our world has pledged 


* 
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itself to a seven-day week of spectator- 
ship; like a freshet in the doldrums 
your Sunday broadcast suggests that 
there are yet men of private convic- 
tion, men who dare to breathe sanity 
over this broad latitude of phlegm.— 
A listener from Pomona, California. 


Freedom of Nonparticipation 


I find that there are many well-in- 
formed people—informed on world 
problems, people who listen to U.N. 
broadcasts, read world history, study 
Toynbee, go to lectures—who do not 
vote. This is not apathy but the free- 
dom of nonparticipation. America has 
a great destiny but has a great spiritual 
lesson to learn first, not through politi- 
cal means.—A listener from Monrovia, 
California. 


Indifference in Towns 


and Cities Too 

It is not only the people of the small 
towns who are indifferent but intelli- 
gent people in big cities also. When our 
warehouses are bulging with surplus 
foods, becoming rotten and_ rancid, 
when I have to go out as a volunteer 
beggar digging into hard-working peo- 
ple’s pockets for contributions for our 
poor, and when this city is full of 
vacant homes, but, after eight years, 
we still have rents controlled, and when 
ballots are so constructed that it takes 
a lawyer to know just what a “Yes” or 
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“No” might mean, one begins to won- 
der what it is all about. Even the dif- 
ference between the policies of the 
Democrats and the Republicans is lost 
when like candidates begin running 
on opposing tickets. 

My suggestion would be to insert 
into the elementary-school curriculum 
the meaning of Democratic and Repub- 
lican stands and how the government 
is run, what the Congress, President, 
and other parts are supposed to do. 
In this way, let us make conscious-our 
form of government from the begin- 
ning of our education. How many of us 
middle-class people know what the 
Democratic party or the Republican 
party stands for, or, for that matter, 
how many high-school graduates know? 
All I know is that President Truman is 
cruising on a yacht or Congress is ad- 
journed, the President had his salary 
raised, and thousands of dollars went 
into remodeling his abode, whereas I 
pay twice as much as formerly for up- 
keep, but the rent my tenant pays must 
remain the same as before the war. 

Were we to be enlightened and if 
ballots were simplified, I am sure that 
the majority of us would be glad to 
vote. 

Thanks for your Rounp Tazz dis- 
cussions.—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


Interested 


Having been extremely interested in 
the participation in politics myself, as 
well as my wife, and later our children 
and their family members, from 1910 
to date, I was quite interested in the 
timely selection of the subject for your 
broadcast debate today. 

I believe that the man who took the 
affirmative position was Mr. Finer; and 
I want to say that he accomplished a 


good job. The other fellow, while per- 
haps having the most difficult side of 
the debate was quite nasty. Further- 
more, his ideas of our participation in 
or nonparticipation in politics actually 
stink.—A listener from Narrows, Vir- 
ginia. 


Worth While 


I want a permanent copy of that 
very worth-while discussion of apathy 
in politics—A listener from New York, 
New York. 


Impressed 

Have listened to your Sunday discus- 
sions for some years. This is the first 
time I have been impressed enough to 
feel it “worth while” to ask for a copy 
at 10 cents per. 

Congratulations to Finer, and may 
his tribe increasel!—A listener from 
Altadena, California. 


“Apathy” Not Correct Word 


If I may say so, I do not think “apa- 
thy” is the exact word to apply to the 
mass of voters, unless it is the apathy 
of despair; and it surely is not quite that 
yet. But, I fear, it is shaping that way, 
since politicians seem to leave any na- 
tive sense of integrity behind when 
they go into office. We are told that 
we get only the government we de- 
serve, suggesting the people have the 
last word—in their votes. But we are 
learning the hard way that it is not so 
simple as that. It seems to me that de- 
mocracy, as we in the West know it 
today, permits too much freedom to the 
wrong kind of people. The whole 
trouble lies in the lack of integrity else- 
where but particularly in government, 
where surely it is most essential to pro- 
gress human welfare—A listener from 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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